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I was in the Department of State in 1903 when' 
the press announced that the mailed hand of the 
United States had stopped Colombian soldiers 
from suppressing a revolution on the Isthmus of 
Panama. Amazed at this enterprise I said to*- 
those present: "This, if true, is a shocking in- 
justice to Colombia and the United States must 
pay dearly for it in the end." 

Three years ago, when I was asked to go to* 
Bogota as Minister, I frankly stated muy sincere' 
sympathies for Colombia and was informed that 
friendly relations with that country were desired- 
by the United States, and that my sympathies* 
were no bar to my mission. 

An impartial investigation at Bogota, running 
over a period of two years, confirmed my sym- 
pathies, and convinced me that, instead of "black- 
mailers" and "bandits," the public men of Co- 
lombia compare well with the public men of 
other countries in intelligence and respectability, 
while the social life is as refined and cultured as 
can be found in any capital in the world. Bogota 
is called the Athens of South America. 

Impressed by the humiliation and sufferings, 
that had befallen Colombia by the act of 1903, 



I have worked unselfishly for the true interests 
of the United States in Latin America by trying 
to secure a settlement of our unfortunate dif- 
ferences on a broad and just basis, and the new 
Treaty will accomplish the result. I deeply re- 
gret the antagonism to it displayed in certain 
quarters and I deplore Colonel Roosevelt's bitter 
and misleading attack embodied in his recent 
public statement. 

Direct Beneficiaries Fomented 
the Revolution 

He says: "The people of Panama were a unit 
in demanding the revolution".. I say, and can 
prove it, that a handful of men, who were to be 
the direct beneficiaries of the revolution, con- 
ceived it, and not the hundredth part of the in- 
habitant of the Isthmus knew of the revolt until 
an American officer, in the uniform of the 
United States army, raised the flag of the new 
republic. 

"We never fired a shot at any Colombian," 
says Colonel Roosevelt. True, but the execution 
of the orders of President Roosevelt to the 
American warship was an act of war, and if the 
Colombian soldiers had attempted to suppress 
the conspiracy they would have been captured, 
or driven into the sea, or killed, because that is 
the way our brave marines have of doing things 
when they are let "loose." 

Again he says: "His attitude was absolutely 
in accordance with the principles of the highest 
international morality." Colonel Roosevelt's 
useul life challenges the admiration of men, but 



he is not infallible. If armed interference that 
prevents a friendly nation from maintaining 
sovereignty over her most valuable province, 
which we had pledged our national honor by 
solemn treaty obligations to maintain, is the 
'highest international morality,' the lowest must 
be amazing, and 99 per cent of the people Who 
know the facts will support this view. 

Allusions to France Merely Guesses 

"France would have seized the Isthmus" and 
"the canal would never have been dug if I had 
not acted as I did," says Mr. Roosevelt. Nothing 
,of record proves either statement; both are gues- 
ses, and both are simply multiplying supposi- 
tions by imagination. It is a matter of record 
that Colombia never seriously intended to seize 
the French company's property, and everybody 
knows that Colombia wanted the canal dug and 
wanted the United States to dig it, and had 
urged it for fifty years. 

Colonel Roosevelt unfortunately feels that the 
new Treaty discredits his Administration in an 
act which he considers the most important of 
his life. 

No self-respecting man will tolerate for a mo- 
ment the thought that a single act of Colonel 
Roosevelt's useful life was inspired by tainted 
.motives, but no man is always right. In the Pa- 
nama incident, while doing what he believed to 
be a great thing for mankind and in accordance 
with the principles of the highest international 
morality, he did a bad thing for Colombia. He 
put himself in the position of the dentist ap- 
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prentice who pulled the wrong tooth ; he cannot 
put it back and he does not want his employers 
to realize his mistake. 

Colonel Roosevelt says that Acting President 
Marroquin was an "absolute and uncontrolled 
dictator," He was a helpless and hapless old 
man placed in the midst of a great national un- 
rest and disorder at the close of the most disas- 
trous civil war in the -history of Colombia. He 
was not in accord with the Congress, and the 
Congress was alive with discord, and 5,000,000 
of innocent and hapless people saw the true in- 
terests of their country destroyed by the selfish 
disputes of less than 100 men. If Theodore 
Roosevelt had realized the true situation in Bo- 
gota at that hour he would have reinforced his 
patience with sympathy for that hapless people 
who had been for 100 years our best friends south 
of the Rio Grande. But he was badly informed, 
and cabled to Bogota, "The treaty must not be 
modified or amended" (a right belonging to 
every nation), and then, placing the last straw 
on the back of Colombian pride, cabled again, 
"Ratify the treaty or you will regret it." The 
Colombian Congress, amazed and indignant, ad- 
journed without considering the treaty. Within 
a short time the United States was urged by 
Colombia to reopen negotiations, but Colonel 
Roosevelt concluded that "it was after the fair" 
and immediately "took Panama," commenced 
digging the canal and let Congress debate the 
incident at leisure. He now opposes the new 
Treaty on the grounds that it discredits his act, 
and he calls it a blackmailing agreement. 
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Minister Du Bois's Negotiations 

Let us see if this is true. 

In my instructions, prepared by the Taft Ad- 
ministration, the most scrupulous care was exer- 
cised not to impugn the motives of President 
Roosevelt in "taking" Panama. Those instruc- 
tions refused to give Colombia something for 
nothing, as that would acknowledge that he had 
done wrong, so I was instructed to give Co- 
lombia $10,000,000 for the perpetual lease 
(amounting to a sale) of two islands, whose fu- 
ture value to the United States would have been 
inestimable, and, in addition, I was requested 
to secure an unlimited option to build a canal 
through the old Atrato route when the com- 
merce of the world demanded it. The instruc- 
tions were drawn with so much regard for Col- 
onel Roosevelt's feelings that I orally informed 
the Department that I might as well try to fly 
to heaven in a battleship as to go to Bogota with 
those instructions and expect to succeed; and so 
it was. When, in a preliminary and informal 
conversation with President Restrepo, I sug- 
gested the Atrato concession and the perpetual 
lease of the islands, he said very firmly, in effect : 
"President Roosevelt took Panama, our richest 
asset, and now you are sent here to take our 
islands, and the only canal route we have left. 
Is there anything else that the northern Colossus 
would like to separate us from?" 

Colonel Roosevelt also feels that the Wilson 
Administration has intended to distredit his 
"taking" of Panama. This grave difference with 
Colombia must be settled some time. Owing to 
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the tender regard for ex-President Roosevelt 
contained in my instructions I failed. The Wil- 
son Administration has taken a broader and 
more correct view of the entire question and has- 
presented to the American people a Treatry that 
ought to be heartily approved, because it is just 
to Colombia and will remove forever an intoler- 
able situation. Let us see what the Treatjr 
really means. 



«, 



Chivalrous Expression of Regret." 

Article First contains a simple expression of 
regret that anything has disturbed the friend- 
ship that existed between the two nations for a 
century. While negotiating for a treaty I made 
the Colombian authorities understand that under 
no circumstances would the United States apol- 
ogize to any nation for a political act — that was 
our unwritten law that never had been and never 
would be broken. In purely informal conversa- 
tions, and in my unofficial memorandum, I sug- 
gested that a chivalrous expression of regret that 
our friendship had in any way been marred, 
SUCH AS ANY REAL GENTLEMEN 
WOULD FREELY GRANT TO ANOTHER, 
might later be embodied in the Treaty as a balm 
for the wounded feelings of a once friendly na- 
tion which had been humiliated before the world; 
Whose credit had been destroyed in foreign coun- 
tries, whose borrowing ability had been annihil- 
ated, and whose persistent appeals for arbitration 
had been ignored. The United States in nego- 
tiating the Treaty and Colombia in ratifying it 
distinctly understood that no apology was em- 
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bodied in Article First and nowhere else in the 
agreement. 

The opposition to this feature, on the ground 
that it is an apology, is not just and is not in the 
true interest of the United States. It is an un- 
reasonable interpretation of a chivalrous act 
toward a weaker nation which is in deep distress 
because of an incident in which we were inti- 
mately associated, a chivalrous act which is in 
strict accord with the principles of the highest 
international morality. If the Anglo-Saxons are 
to live in harmony with the Latins on this conti- 
nent they must treat them with absolute justice, 
just as we shall exact justice from them. 

Article Second is essentially the same as the 
one President Roosevelt aproved in the Root- 
Cortes treaty of 1909, and the Fourth Article is 
also similar to an article of the same treaty. 
Thus these two articles are, perhaps, beyond the 
criticism of Colonel Roosevelt, as he approved 
both five years ago. 

Why Colombia is Entitled to $25,000,000 

As the Third Article is the most important 
feature of- the Treaty, I consider it last. This 
article has been placed in the "Blackmailer's 
Club" by Colonel Roosevelt with some harsh- 
ness. He says that we might as well give Co- 
lombia forty millions as twenty-five millions, 
because she is not entitled to a cent. Is he right? 

Under the contract of 1847 Colombia ceded 
the Trans-Isthmian Railroad Company to the 
Panama Railroad Company for a period of nine- 
ty-nine years, and for this Colombia was to re- 
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ceive $250,006 annually during the life of the 
contract. At the time of the separation of Pa- 
nama there were remaining sixty-four annuities 
unpaid, amounting to $16,000,000. The conces- 
sion also insured to Colombia reversionary rights 
in the Panama Railroad at the expiration of the 
contract in 1967. 

The physical value of the railroad, shortly 
after the revolt, was placed at $16,446,000. In 
addition Colombia claims that she is entitled to 
several millions of dollars for that part of her 
national debt incurred in the interests of Panama 
before the revolution, a claim which was re- 
cognized in the treaty of 1909, made under 
the Roosevelt Atministration. Altogether these 
claims total about $36,000,000. But ex-President 
Roosevelt insists that all of the civil rights, titles 
and pecuniary interests of Colombia passed to 
Panama at the moment of actual separation, and 
therefore the Third Article of the treaty is a 
direct attempt to blackmail the United States. 
The truth is the ownership and these rights 
were virtually recognized by the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration itself. Colombia, by an agreement 
concluded en 1880, contracted a debt of $3,000,000 
with the railway company, amortizable in twen- 
ty-nine years by the company's $250,000 annual 
payments. The amortization actually proceeded 
and the debt would have been liquidated in 1909. 
After that date the company would have had to* 
resume the payments of- the $250,000 annuities- 
until 1967, when, under the terms of the contract,., 
the railroad, with all its appurtenances, would 
have become the absolute property of the Rep- 
ublic of Colombia. 
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Colombia's Right of Ownership 
Recognized 

To prove that our Government virtually re- 
cognized the inalienable civil rights of Colombia 
to the royalties and incidentally to the rever- 
sionary rights it may be stated that the amort- 
ization could not have been terminated until 
1909. But as the United States prevented by 
physical force the suppression of the insurrection 
on the Isthmus by Colombia six years before the 
debt could be entirely paid, and never attempted 
to exact the six missing instalments of the 
amortization, they recognized Colombia's right 
of ownership. Therefore to deny the legitimate 
material claims of Colombia would not be in 
accordance with the principles of even common 
commercial integrity. 

Under my instructions to settle our unfortun- 
ate differences with Colombia I was authorized 
to consider the possible arbitration of the just- 
iciable claims of that country to reversionary 
rights in the Panama Railroad, the arbitral court 
to be limited in its scope of inquiry. It is gen- 
■erally believed that such a court would have 
.given a verdict in favor of Colombian claims. 
I do not believe there is any doubt of it. 

In the spirit of justice, therefore, the United 
States, now in undisputed possession of the Pa- 
nama Railroad, should compensate Colombia 
for the annuities which she is entitled to receive 
and also for the reversionary interests in the 
railroad. To say that these lawful interests 
passed to Panama at the separation is as unjust 
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as it would be to say that we have discharged our 
obligation to one man by paying what he was law- 
fully entitled to into the hands of another man. 

A Matter of Simple Justice 

These and other material claims of Colombia 
justify the indemnification article of the Treaty, 
to say nothing of the tremendous territorial loss 
and humiliation that Colombia has sustained. 

The time is not distant when Latin America 
will have a hundred million of people, inspired 
by new conditions of national and commercial 
life. Those now living feel that the Panama 
incident is the only real injustice commited by 
the Uinted States against the Latin-American 
people. The Treaty will correct that feeling and 
greatly change the sentiment that is now run- 
ning heavily against us in all South America, and 
place this country and Colombia upon that 
friendly footing so greatly desired by the people 
of both nations. 

If any person believes it is pleasant for me to 
oppose a great leader whose fortunes I devotedly 
followed for ten years, and for whom I have 
profound esteem, he is radically mistaken. I am 
a Republican and have been all my life, and I 
have been urged not to make this statement 
public, because a successful issue of the treaty 
will help the Wilson Administration. 

I do not care to live to greet that day where 
my love of party smothers my love of justice and 
halts my courage in doing what I believe is right 
for the true interests of my country. 

JAMES T. DU BOIS. 
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